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It hSS of taji been noted in various research studies — and even in 
every day observat.ion — that taales are diffel^ent froiji females*^ The 
question considered in this rej>ort is: Do tK^ differences between the 
* sexes make a difference in career depis^ion-oatdi^? Mor6 specif ical^!y7| I 
how much and what kind of differentiation can be, s^en in the processes' by. 



which malss dnd females make their career deci3iona^• What ^plausible 
*. • ' ' * " 

aitarn^tive explanations may be offered for perceived differential 
effects of sex? * What implications -do the findings have for guidance? 

A number of tevievs have summarized;^ findings from sc^^res of studies 
on sex differences related to variables associated* with career decision- 
making — such as i^&^rl^tSf values, and occupat;ional preferences (Brief & 
Aldag, 197*5; Morris, K^tz, & Chapman, 1978; fittle, 1979)* Moat of the 
studies. contribute to'or corroborate the stereotypes— for example^, that 
females tend to be more "social" and altniagtic, ^ile malas tend to 

■ .' • 'T:. ■ • 

more concerned with money and^ power. Th%se. .characteristics are often. 

* / * 

aa%d to be functions of child-rearing a^d socialization practices • But 

• • •■ ' r . 

count ecvailin® forces have been recpgnMsect* Role models with non-tradi- 

' ' / ' ' 

tional characteristics hav^ become hiAiy visible 'during the last 'decade# 
» » * • 7 . - • • 

Affirmative action has helped open unf more occupational options for 

.' _ _ ^ . / . . . 

women. » Have such, phenomena btoUght about ^correspondlTng changes ipi 
the prevalence of sex-stereotyped c^^r decisiDn-making among college 
students?^ • * 
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• _ ♦.^ METHOD ^ 

Writiaga about: career developmeht atMl .guidance oft^p rfefer to the 
process of career deciaionMaaking, but a process is very difficult, to 
observe. It is not surprising, therefore, that* ^attempts to describe the 
ga r eft r ^dg cilRl Qi^tiaaklnft ' process more f feq t3entlv "f^onsnr on the' contgnlrn yf 



djecisions-^ Thus, career-reHted choices or preferences are commonly • 
related to antecedent or concurrent characteristics of persons* Project 
TALENT represents this kind of research^ on a massive and comprehensive 



scale ./e.g., Flanagan, Tiedeman; and ot^er^i 1973; AIR^ 1976) • But the 

content of decisions and the characteristics of decision-^aaker* are not 

.# ► ■ . , . ■ ■ * 

the same .^s the process of careet decision-making, nor are they a^dequate 

* 

for inferring process* Nowhe*r6 do such s^tudiea provide a description ^f 

' ' . ' ■ ; ■ ^ 

the behavior of 'persons actively engaged in d§€idlni about careers; they 

miss the dynamics of the decision process* » * . ^ 

•Riis report on sex differences in ^he.jcare^er values , interests and 



other behaviors of college students h^s been derived fro© a more comprehen- 
aive study of age and sex difference^ in thb career decision-making 
process (Norris, Kats, & Chapman, 1978). /The collection of data capitalized 
•on unique sets of observations aJfready biaing collected in the course of a 
clearly defined intervention^ The intervention, is the computer-jibased 
System of Interacj:ive Gul^dance and Information (SIGI) , developed to help 
•students in or about to ente^ collage make'' informed and rational career 
decisions— and also to increase their freedom of choice, develop their^ 
understanding of the elements involved in choice, and. improve their 



competencies in the COM process ♦ In short, students engage. in a dialogue 
with jthe system to examine their own values, identify and explore 
options, receive and interpret relevant data, master strategies for 
decision-making, and formulate tentative plans that cain be modified as 
they gain new insights, experiencV^ and ^nf onujation^^ ' ^ 



The intervention is specif ie<i, in part, by the structure and content 
of SIGI — the model of CDM it employs, the scripts, the data bases ^ the 
fbrmat o^ displays on a cathodes-ray tube, the response mode on t^e 
keyboard^ and so on* ^hese res&urces are accessible to ^11 users* The 
intervention is further spfeeif ied 'by the distixtctive way in which each 
user interacts with the structure and resqjirces of the systeiim* These 
distinctive interactions are* automatically rgcotded by thfe computer for 
research puifposes^ and, can be printed in compressied form* Through this 
••window" on the CDM process, we can observe individual .variations in QDM 
behavior (within the common framework ot the system) • . ^ 

'Thus, an tmportadfP point to bear in mind is that the findings In 
this study are based on college studetvts, observed in the a<ft of making 
career declsions^^ Thdse observations are not to be. confiised with responses 
derived from surveys oif people who utay ,or may. not be actively engaged in 
career decision-making iCTM) at the time they at;e questioned* The 
variables in this report are elements in a process,^ not made-up answers 
tor questions tha^ P^J have been salient to^the respondent* 

. Among the Variables are values profiles, "interest preferences, and 

# • • - 

behaviors involved iij seel^lng information, getting predictions, making 
plans, and using decision rules to evaluate occupations for choice • The 



study is descriptive rathet than an, experimental •tasting of hypotheses* 
It controls for the initial st>atus. of individuals as they embark on a J 
fonsial, systematic pDM process and compares males and females otf the 
al^ye-mentioned variables^. In addition, sex-typical and s^x-*atypical 
groups are defined Tor each sex. These derived-group comparisons help to 



illiiminate a number, of the sex differences and similarities found. 

Sample . ' 

As part of a field test of SIGI/ individual records of interactions 
were automatically 'collected during a fixed period in 1976 on a five 
percent random sample of SIGI users at six colleges in different regions ♦ 
of the country, Varying in size, setting, nature of population, and so 
on* Five of these colleges are two-year^ institutions (Paai^adena City 
iCollege in California, Mercer County Community College in New Jersey, 
Eastfield College in Texas, Santa Fe Community College in Florida, and 
Delta College in Micliigan) , and one is a four-year college (Illinois 



StAte University)..^*' 



■r.J 



A tq^al sample of 433 complete individual records was drawn from the 

automatically collected data set. In drawing rec^ds from "the five 

* ' \ ) 

percent random sample at' a collage, consideration was given to obtainiqfg 

adequate (thougftTnot necessarily . equal) numbers of vecdrd^ in each 

age/sex groHip^. The age and sex distribution of the sample and the number 

ofc records (irawQ from each bf the six colleges are presented below: 

. * ■ / 

4 » 



(a) 



SAMPLE ^SlZfiS (a) by Age & Sex 
(b) by 'school 

" SEX ■ 



Male 



■" Female 



18 & under 
AGE . 19 td 24 
25 & over 







' 46 
. 60 
70 



94 
77 
86 



"257" 



140 
137 
' 156 
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(b) 



School 


N 


Delta ^ 


. 97 


Eaatfleld 


60 


Illinois 


56 


Mercer • 


70 


. Pa§tadena 


64 


Santa -Fe 


86 




433 



There is little reason to suspect " that SIGJ' users differ from the 

■ ■ V 

general college population in ways unrelated to career aeclslon^making ; ^ 

-ao s^ebial screening procedures were used nqr v^re 'specis^l incatitives 

\ . ' f * • • * • . ' . ' 

provided* Therefore, our sample likely to-be a good representation of 

the population of collfega students who are ready and willing to engage in 
career decision-making activities* 7 ' » 



Data 



f 



Sunmary statistics are reported in Norris» Katz, & Chapman (1978) 
^for some^SO variables deriv^ed from the records of students' interactions, 
with SIGI* These records represent, »^ on the average, about four hours of 
interaction. Variables discussed in this report will be defined within 



the context of the analyses^-and findings. 
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' FINDIJJGS " . 



.-s Similarities and differences between s^es will first be reported in" ^ 

respect to values » lntefiest9» occupations planned for, occupatiops 

• ^ • ^ *• 

pr^ferrad^ s^nd the relative "desirability" of occupations • . 



l^liie Profttgr 



What, if any, are the differences in yalue prorfl^les" for males and 

^ • . * • 

females? For younger and older' students? As a first step in answering 

this question, a two-way^ multivariate analysis of variance (HANQV^) was 

run on the weights that students assigned to the ten values in SIGI* 

\ 

Sex, with two categories, was one factor; age,* with ^^ee levels (19 and 

under, 19-24, 23 atid over) was the second factor. ' 

r» • • ^ 

' The results of the MANOM on the value weights af& presented below 

« * » . » 

(Table 1). " ' . ■ 



Table 1 



^lANOVA for Age and Sex Differences In 10 Values 



Source , . 
Mean , 
Age 

) ■ 
Sex * 

Age X Sex 



#Dep Var « 
10 
10 
10 
10 




sZ' Approx. F Ratio t>robablllty of Larger F 



1 
2 
1 
2 



1832.0146 
2.0662 
9.0089 
,'1.CQ12 - 



0.0 : 
0.0041 

o.o' 

Q.4581 



As th^e MANOVA table shows, ^ there a^e aignif icatit age and sex effects 
with no significant Interaction. • 
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Since there ape significant age and sex laain^'eff ects, the value 
Profiles for the "two sex groups and. the three age groups were exan^ned 
more closely to determine the nature of the group differences. / 
Figure 1 presents .plot^ of mean values weights for males and females 
•(ages combined). It gives a quick way to see which valuep are weighted ' 
_high,^ which ones are we igh ted^oj^ Jo Jp^ro^^ida a^ 
wft/ther-or not tfie differences in mean values weights for males and ^ ' 
females are significant, a t-test was run for each value." Th^* significance 
levels associated with the obtained t's.are indicated by the number of • 
asterisks next to each value. (The aJsence of ast^isks indicates that 
tjte probability level is greater than .-OS) . * 

Referring to Figure 1, then, we see that: • ' 

(1) All values, with the exception oft Early Entry for males', are 

s / - • 

considered at least of moderate Importance (scale weight - 4). . . ' 

• . (-2) For males, the three top weighted values are Securtty. Income ^ 
and Work in Major Field, of Interest; for females, the correspondingly 
ranked values are Work in Major Field 'of Interest. Security, and Helping 
Others'. . , 

(3) Large sex differences are noted for the values Sniping Others, 
Early Entry, Leadership, and Ii^come. Females weight Helping Others and 
Early Entry higher than do 'males, ,*hlle the reverse is true for Leaders'^lg 
and Income* » ' f , 

(4) Somewhat smaller, but still significant, sex differences are 
noted fvjir Work in Major Field of Interes^ and Independence. Females . 
weight interest Field higher than males we l|h t ' 1^ ; males weight Independence 
higher than do females. * ' C" *' 



>. - , _ . . 

• . (5) HO significant -sex differences are ooc=4. for four .of the ten 
values! Prestige, Security, Wrlety, and telsure. 

; Ike picture that emerges from differences values between males _ 
. and females la consl^ent with the long-standlni se« stereotype of the 
nurtuUng^emale and^e striving mal>e. Females rank Helping Others 
thi7rV-l"'l '" ^ '-''"/°'"= °! " ? ' ^ r r^mr imM l values .-whereas ?ale ^rankjt__ 
, eighth; the greater Importance to Early Entry for females .Is likely 
•.associated not only with lower aspiration levefs attributed to women'hGt 
also with, their primary, concern for current or prospective .marriage and 
; family - Males , on the other hand . . rank licome second in importapce . 
' whereas females rank It slKth. This difference can-also be-seen as a 
reflection of Jhe males' traditional role as the major provider for. the 

• * 

! fajnily* ^ ^ ' 

.Although the findings regarding Sex differences in values are not 

- surprising, it is interesting- to note that -whUe ' tfee soo^^olution of 

' the sixties may hav|.ha5,great .impa'ct on "some Individ^M^ls' perceptions of 

sex roles, values refUcting old' sex stereotypes stUl exist among 

college students when group means axre compared. 

' ^ ' 

' . m the values system, students indicate in^hUl^ of six interest- 
fields they prefer to work. Later, 'after exploring and considering a 
virlety of occupations 1, 'their' course through SIGI. they select an _ 
.-.occupation (in the Planning section) to study the-p«hs to. entry, and- 
eventually.dn the section called Strategy), they deMgnat^ an occupation 




Probability level asaociaced with JlTferences bjetween groups 



*.- .05 
** - .01 
*** - .001^ 



Ffgure 1: Vala^ profiles f or 'Tnales and females (all ag^s) 
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that they ^prefer* It is useful ^to examine the persistence or consistency 
with which student^^-pursue early-stated choice of interest field as 
they^go on to rnakip plans and express prefreren^ies*' 

Figures '2 and 5 show the percentages df male and feiaale students, 
respe'ctiv^ly , who* chose occupations 'which were consistent or inconsistent 
with the interest field they had selected previously. The figures are 



presented in the -form of a "tree," with branches that trace consistengies 

and inconsistencies across the three- coIutkis (labeled ^'Fielji of Interest," 

*' ( 

"Occupation Planned "for, and "Occunation 'Chosen in Strategy. Each 
branch of the tree gives the percentage, of students entering ty:om the 

prior branch. Thu§, it is the conditional probability df a^^^^>oice given 

» ■ * * 

the previous, choice made, that is presented at each branch. 

■ • / . y 

The variable in the firs-t column. Field of ■ interest (VAL3), refers- 

to the response ,in the Values, .section, where a student selects Jf leld of 

* ^ • . ■ 

work most interesting to hWher* The number, of students choosing the 
field. isL shown in parentheses; the corresponding percentage is given as a 
decimal** In Figure 2, f o^-e^fgimpla, of. all males in' the'sainple, 26Z (4j 
chose the Scientific field of interest. 




The second variable. Occupation Planned for, represents the first 
occupation chbsen by students in the Planning sec^^^ when they, investigated 
educational and training requirements for entry. The figures show the 
numbers and percentages of male*^ (Figure 2)^ and females (Figure'^) who, 
selected an occupation classified either in the same field of interest 



C^cisen-.i^VALtlES, or: in'a (Jiffefent field.* • . ' ^. ' * . 

^AThe. raatWariabie, Oopupafcion' Chosen* in ^Strategy, represents the . 

... * • . ' • . ' ■ . »■ ■ * 

occupation for" which the. stud^qt ijj^icate^ a preference STRATEGY), 

V ^ " ''^ ^ ' ' ' ^- . /• y \ • . ■ . ■ .•if 

acfXer havings teceive4 inforotation ^bout the desirability/ (in terms of the 

student s * valu^'l^) of three ^^ff^rent occupations 3tiid having estimated the 

probata illty ,M)f entering theia;^ fia^he third' column, ea?eh branch sihQwd the* 

txumber and the corresponding percentage o£ students, from the, previous 

^ • ■ * • 

braYich who chose an^ occupation^ in STRATEGY that was either in the same or. 

,a different field of interest' 43 that originally chosen ^In* VALUES . 

Figure 2, for example,, we find tha^ of the. total •'^iumtiet: of males (175), . 

. • . . , . . ■ " „ ' * ' ■»■■■■ 

26Z (46) chose the Sciantyt*lc field of interest in VAL^St. Qf this 

" . ■ • > ' . * 

group-,. 3QZ-4.^>H>^»»«<i"£o^^'-a^ occupattlon in PLASHING. " tjf" . ' ■ 

these -37 males, 9'5Z (35) again chose a Scientific occupation in STRATEGY. ' 

■ • - 

while '5% ^Jj^'*"'cho8e a non-Scientific occupation. Similarly, of the 9 
mal^s -from the Scjientific field of interest group who planned for 'a 
non-Scientific occupation in* PLANNING, 11% (1) chose' a Solant'^if ic occupia- 
•tion in STRATEGY,^ while 89% (8) again chose' a non-Scientif ic occupatiop. 
To determine the probability of a series of choic|^ made, the" 

conditional probabillMes along each branch of the p^ith followed must be 

■ > 

multiplied. TlaiAg the above example for the topmost branch of the tree 



*Ah occupation m&5^ be classified in as many as three different fields of 
interests In prder^for the student ""s* response to be coded as 'Same,' the 
preferred interest field must be one of the fields in Qhich the chosen 
occupation is classified and the occupation must rate high (3 or 4 on a 
scal^ extending from 1 to 4) on the degree to which its activities are 
at>ptopriate to that 'field* * 



•ia Figure" 2, the prbbability of a maia^ chQoalng the Scleatific field of - 
latiarest' iix VALUES (.26), aad piaaniag for a Scj^nt.if ic occupation (.SO),, 
and then chcjpsing a Scleatific occapation in STRAfEGY« (.95) is .26 .8j0, , 
X .95 - .'20 or 20Z.' Iti other words, of the total number of males <1ZS) , ' 
20% (35) were iat;.erested In the- Scientific fieljf and tvicewnade accup|Ltlpna^^ 
choices cons^l^ent with their interestj^ . 



An examination of the^ pe^rcentages of students preferring each 6f thi 

six interest fields (the first coluJm in Figure 2 and T) indicates th^tt 

" ' ' ■ ■ ^ ■ / 

(1> there is a significant relationship between sex and* choice of^fieid of 

Interest (chi-square significant at- .001 level); (2) more laale/Studenta 

« . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ / 

chose the Scientific' field- (ZS^S)^ than anyother field; (3) /emalas chose 




the field of Perso^ Contact (35%) more frequently than any other field; 

(4) preference for Scientific, Technological » and Adralnidtrative fields 

* * ■ • • 

was greater aiapjji^-isalea thaa feiaalea (41f f erencea^ in perci^ntages are 13» 

7, and 3> respectively) ; CS) preference for Personal Contact, Verbal, kvA 

Aesthetic fields' was greater among females than males (differences in 

■ ' ' ■'• . ■ " ■ V ■ 

percentagjes are 13, 6, and 4, ^:f^espectively) Thus, the greatest difference 
in preference were found in the Scientific and Personal Contact fields,, 
with males, preferring the former and females th-^i latter • ' 

In the second column in each figure, it is ^been that large, percentage^ 
of students pla^nned for occupations that are consistent ("same") with a 
field of Ir^teres;: indicated earlifer in VM-UES. Only small differences 
are noted between mal^s afcid females in t^e frequenc^y with which they made 
(i^bnsiatentVor inconsistent choices. For four of .the six Interest fields 
(the exceptioriS, b;etfig ^;h^ Verbal and Aesthetic fields), at least 72% of 

'^"^ ■ • • • . ... 



the choices are conSlstent with pceviously indicateti interest field 
selesittions* A factor cpntributlng to the smaller percentages of consistent 
choices for the Verbal knd Aesthetic fields ifiiy be the relatively snialjli.^ 
.number o£ occupations in SIGI for these fields • At the time of this • ^ 
study, 21%. of the occup.atiofts in SIGI were classified, in the Verbal field 

{i»e», given, a rating o^atther 3 or 4 for this interest field) and only 

■■ U ' , ^ ^ 

« l2%j(^ere classified. in the Aesthetic field* The percentage^ fpt the 

other fields ware Sclenftif ic (36X\, technological (37Z)% Administrative 

(27Z), au^^erSonal Contact (45%) • / ji addition, to base rate^ considerations, 

it is quite likely that factors otli^r 'than major fiaid of interest 

" were 'affecting students with^a pifeJE^rence for the Verbal and Aesthetic 



fields* For example^ they •may hav^ perceived the' market for jobs in 

■ • ^ 

these fields as particularly unfavbxAblA* . , 

A quick scan of the percentages In. column 3 indicates high consistency 

• . ^ ■ ■ ^> . 

in the .interest field of occupations chosen in PLANNING and those^ chpsen 

in STRATEGY— ^ven foi^ the ^Verbal and Aeat|ietic fields • Students who 

selected* occupations ""in PLANNING that are jrensistent with their original 

interest field choices also tended to salect occupations in STRATEGY that 

< are in the ^ame field of interest; students who^ planned for occupations 

in different interest fields tended also to select » in STRATEGY, occupations 

that: are in ihterest fields different from their earlier started interest 

preference* - This tendency in persistence of interest field choice does ^ 

not appear to be related to sex,» That is, a.chl-squate computed on a 

decomposition into male and feioale component^ of the contingency table' of 

the frequency of "same" and "different" choices ^rnade in PLANNING and 



STRATEGY -is found not to r^ach aigniflcancfe (£ > •pS)» • ' 

A chl-squar^' 6e3t of iaterest; £i;alcl and sax differences in the . ^ 
choice of 4 occupations selected in STilATEGY (cplumn 3 of F^^gures 2 a^d 3) 
showft. that (1) there is no relatipnship "between sex. and th^ aelectlo^,"oi , 
"same" and "different" occupations in STRATEGY (indej^endeat of the. choice 

made in PLANNING^ ; and (2) for , both males and females,, separatfely^' there 

« • . ♦ ■■ 

is- no relationship between interest field and the selection of "saihe" and 

- » • 

"different" occupations in STRATEGY. * ^ . ~ • 

A closer look at the . percentages in colum 3 does, however ♦ reveal 
an interesting t$oint. If the interest fields most preferred by both 
eexes — Scientific for the male? and Personal Contact for the females— are 



viewe4 separately, we find that jf* for females but not males, there^is a 

h ' ^ ■ ■ 

significant difference in relationship between preference for one of 

these two interest fields and the. selection of • occupations in STRATEGY. 

■ * - -. - ' . . 

(Strictly speaking, a chi-squaye test on a part of the "tree," particularly 
a part selectedNf tar viewing the-tfata, is not appropriate.) Thus, 
females who prefer; the Per spnal Contact field of interest are more likely - 
to choose, in ST&ATEGY, an occupation which is consols tent with their 
interest, field choice thaSa are females who prefer the Scientific interest 

field. * , ' % ' 

One .explanation to account for this behavior on the .part of females, 
^- and only females, is related to the degree of commitment involved at the* 
three stages of choice^ In Values, students ^xpre^sed a preference for a 
given field of interest* In Planning, they invest4.gated in considerable 
detail the educational requirements and other steps for entry into a 



specified occupationi^ Since the occupations in the Scientific interest 
•fijfild seem likely 'to require a h^ayier*^ concentration of courses in the 

/ w» _ • ' ^ ■ ' 

technlc41» scientific » and ma theiizat;ic^ fields than do occupations in the 

* / ^ ■ ' ^ . • . 

^Persotial Contac£ interest f;leld» females may h^ye tiended to >be de«f erred 

the 'ptrospectlof acfcu^illy enrolling in such cu>urse^* The -pxef etence in 

Strategy may also have .reflected the impact of othe^ values beside^ 

'^interest*, An additio^ial point is Jthat many of the occupations in the 
Scientific fieifd (30%) require a Ph.D. for ent^^ That this may have 
Ijeen a greater drawback for females th^n males is consistent ^witli what ye 

V found when examining sex differences in values* A higher weight was 



attached to the y^lue E^^ by ^emaj^s tha^^ 



. It might be hypothesized that students 'who choose occupations 
consistent with their preferred interest fi&ld would give a higher weight 
to the value Interest than students -whta arft not canslstent in 4;halr 
choicesi As can 'be seen from the pattern Interest means ielow, by and 



large this hypothesis appi^ars to-be confirms* As can be s€!en in Table 

2, students who choose an occupation in- STRATEGY that is consistent with 

» .J 

their preferred interest field do indeed tend to assign a higher weight 

•» # ■ * • 

to Interest than do students whose choice in STRATEGY is iriconsiste^it 

• ' ■ ^ , ^ 

with their preferred interest field (£. < -OS)* ^ 

■ * *^ ' * • 

This finding is true or both males and females *^conaidered separately 



fltld of Int«r<€t Occupation PUnncd ' Otcuphtlon Qioacn in 

(VAL3) ^ ^ for (PUI2)^ Strategy (STR). 




* *Sm»«* And •Dlff«rtnc/ in Colimn« 2 and 3, «r« used to. idbneify studoiu** 
vhotf* choice »C occupation U connUtent or lncon»istont with their pVt-rorrod 
* , Fi«ld of ^ntaront. To avoid crQwdliif;^ thoa** loUcln aro £lllo«i In on»y rnr 

* th« branches in ^ho Si-lf-m j f Ic ficin. They ahould hi- uiiUrr&ltuni , mlKiwing 
th* order brauch b)s t>r.iiiich» for e«ch of. the othi r (leldM* 

2: Probability" tree for field of interest, occupation planned for 
in Planning, and occupation preferred in Strategy ,v 




Coluwt X 



Coluan 2 



Coluflin 3 



■N. 



Field laccresc 
(VAU) . 



for (?IH2) 



Oc^upat ion Chosen In 
Siratccy (SIR) 





* *Smc* rtnd •DlfKTonl»' in Coliifmnfi. 2 and 3, are iieod to Idciitify students who«e 
Chol'cu of «>ccu{»ati(>n la connUtcnt or incomftUcciU with tliolr preforrod Kitld ' 
of lnroni|Ut ♦* To jvoiJ yrowd Inp / those nre flHcfl Ui only fc>r the brMnuheu 

' In .the f«clenclflr lii-JU. Vxoy Hlmuld hu uttdcr-st ^od, following thi* SAM ordc 
br«1)ch by branch » f*»« *Mch pf tlu oelirr fields. 
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Figure 3: Probability tree for field of interest, occupation pl>a<med for 



•Planning* and occupation preferred in Strategy 



Tabla 2 



Fetoales 



/ Interest Field Groilp* Means, 

for Students with Consistent and Inconsistent Qhoices In ' 



PLANNING > 
Consistent Inconsistent 



Conslst'ant Inconslytent ' ^ ' ./ 



J;- 
'6;30 

» i' * 

i ... 

14— 



5.44 
6.00 



5.92 



5.20 

/ ■ 
5.86 



. . \ . . . 

Though the pattern of means Is the same for PLANNING as it Is. for 
;§JE4!?^Y>,,ll!g_^ between gr oup tneaas jire sm aj-le r 'and not statistic 

cally atgnif leant > .05) . This is not aurprlaiag, since the occupation 
chosen in STRATEGY Vepreaenta a more considered and analytical pxefetence^ 
than the occupation selected in PLANNING* <^ * V 




Desirability Sums *' ' * ^ * 

As another way of comparing "male" vs. V^^®^!^" occupations ,yr Desirability 
Stims for all.SIGI occupations were computed for an average male valufes 
profile and a female values profile. 

A "Desirability Sum" "is arrived. at in the following way: The 
occupations ia SIGX have been rated in accordance^ wit^ their>^capacity to 
aatisfy each of the ten values. Jhis rating is expressed ^s a number 
ranging from 1 (low) to 4 (high) — except for Income, which ran^s froia 1 
to, 5. For example, at the time of the study. X-ray Technologist carried 
a rating of 2 on Income (median income of $8000-$10,999 per year) and a 



ra4:ixig of 3 (morfe than average) dn "Prestige. Mathematician had ratings 
of 5 (more than' $20,000 per year) and 4 (a great atadunt) on^ these two 
values • When a student's restr^^t^d value ^eight ia ^multiplied by 
the occupation's rating on that vilue and the resulting prod^c^ts for all . 

ten values are suinmed, the result is a."Desirabillity Sum" that expresses 

♦ . ^ \ ^ 

numerically the relationship batween what the student wants and what the 

occupation offers* \ . . ^ ^ ^ • . 

For present purposes, fo-r all the SIGI occupations > Desirability 

Suiaii, were computed^sing average male and average female value, weights ^ 

In computing Desirjjj>illty Su©s> only'ni^ of the ten values were used* 

Interest Field was, excluded because its rating in SIGI is associated with 



•r. • ■ 



a particular field* Table 3 shows t;he ten highest' and the tan lowest 
sums when the value weights were restricted to a total' of 40 ppints. 
Corresponding sums usingfthe unrestricted value weights are not presented* 
since thfe^f closely resembled those in Table 3* • 

With the above-Hnentione4 e:!cclusion of differences ,in weights assigned - 
to Work in Mkjor Field of Interest, the ten occupations with the highest 
Desirability Sums are found to be the same for both , the average male and 
the average female anu their rank orders are the same- The ten least 
desirable occupations are also the same for thp average male and the 
average female, although their rank order • is slightly different. Keypunch 
Operator and Model were the least desirable for both the sexes, followed 
for the average male by Stenographer, Typist, Avionics T^chi)i;tcian, - 
Library Technician, Computer Operator, Medical Lab Technician; Receptionist, 
and Accounting Clerk, that order* For the average female Library 



Technician was third least desirable^ Stenographer fourth. Typist fifths 
Avionics Technician s'^ixth* The rest vere ranked same' as for the ^ 
average mal^* « ^ • 

It is interesting that for the most ^esi^rable occupations > Destrabtlity 
* Sums are conaist^ently higher for the average male than far the average 
female, wltV differences that rfnge'from 3^4 to "5.1 joints* For the 
least desirable^ occupations, however^ differences* in Deairability Sums 

• ' , , 

'for males, and females tend to be much smaller (.1 to 1* V points) ; and for 

4 r 

four occupat;ions the sums ar? slightly higher for the average female than 
' for the average male (Keypunch Operator, Computer^ Operator, Stenographer, 
and Accounting Clerk). The differences in Desirability Suiys for the 



average male and female can, in large, be explained by the fact that 

occupations with high sums tend to have high' ratings for the characteristi- 

cally^ male value of Hi^h Income and low ratings for the characteristically 

female value of Early Entry. The reverse situation is true for occupations 

at the lower enii of the desirability scale. 

In short, when interests are excluded ^ the differences between 

* # 

average values ^eigh^s assigned by males and t;hose assigned by females 
have relatively little effect on the designation of. occupations at the 
extremes of the Desirability scale. Those occupatloii? i;hat would be - 
rated as^moat desirable for the **average" male configuration of values ^ 
would also be rated as moat desl^rable for the "average" female configure- 
tlon St values. 



r 
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Table 3^ 



Comparison of the Desirability Sums for the A^^rSge^^^^^ ipnd Average Female ^ 



Occupation 



Occupations with the 10 Hieheat Desirat^ility Sums 

> 



Lawptr * 

Physician 

Psychologist 

Dentist 

Teacher, Voc/Tech 
Teacher, Ele/Sec 
Political Scientist 
Teacher , Spec . Ed , 
Veterinarian 
Speech Pathologlst- 



Av»fage Male 

•131.6 
• 131.6 • 

130.2 

128.0 

126.1 
""125. 5 ' 

123.6 
, 123.4 

120.3 

117.5 



Avbr 





126^ 
125.1 
123.5 
122..8 
121.2 
119.9 
118.7 
115.3 
113.2 



• Occupations with the IQ Lovest Desirability Sums J 



Occupaftton. 



Keypunch Op&rator 
Model 

Stenographer ^ < 
Typist 

Avionics Technician 
Library Technician 
Computer Operator 
Medical Lab Technician 
Receptionist 
Accounting Clerk. """"^ 



Average Male 

' 50.2 

60.1 ^ 
62.5 
' 63.5 - 
63.5 
63.5 
63.8 
65.7 
67.1 
67.4 ^ 



Average Ftjimale 

51.2' 
59. 1 
62.8 
63.3 
63. L 
^ 62.4 
64.1 . 
65.0 
66.7 
67.5 



ERIC 
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So far this t'epbrt^has presented differences and- similarities 
t^t^veeh sexes in' occupy ional values and in other variables related, to 
the CDM process* (Not reported here are sex difference3 in such variables^ ' 
as {ligh school English gr^^s« and counts of the number of times students 
Interact with various components of SI&IO ThesS differences make 'it 
possible to formulate sex-typical and sex-atypical grot^pa, which will 
serve as a focus for t;he findings to be reported below*/ 

Formation Sex^Typical and Sex-Atypical Groups » 

The general approach followed in the development of se^-typlcal and 

# ■ • " 

sex-atypical groups was to run a regression analysis in which sex^ scored 
dichotomously» was the dependent variable > and variables previously found 
to show, sex differences were the predictors* A separate analysis was 
based o\x values alone; for the sake of brevity, only this analysis is* 
presented here* From the regression analysis » predicted sex '^scores** 
were computed* the distribution of predicted sex scores was then cut^ co 
matdfii the actual sex distribution (412 males, 59% femal.es)* Scores ^bcrve 
the cutoff point were designated ^'predicted male" and those below "presiicte^i 
'female*'* Students for whom the predicted ^and actual sex agreed were 
classified 4d sex-typical; 'those for who^^ there wa^j disagreement were 
clasified as sex-atypical* The four-variable solution was Sex • *068 
(Helping) -.046 (Lead) + .040 (Early Entry) -.040 (Income), with the 
multiple R - .38. 

The four variable solution was found to be the highest order solution 
for which all beta weights are significant* This equation was used to ^ 
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compute predicted sex scores* The variables included^ /ttiis equation 

those showio^ grates t sex diff^enSiAjces in the jJEirst^^ 



aref as expected » 
part 5f the study # 



/ 



A- 



The number of atudeftts cl.assf^ed into ^ach/of the sex-typical and 

, > ■ 

atypical groups is ^iho^ in Table 4» 



-Table 4 



Predicted 
Sex- - 



Classification of* "Typical" andf"^typicali' Gro»=^,»^ 
, ' , •• . Actual Sex 




lie- 



Typical 

Sex- 
Atypical 



(MT) 
104 

(MA) 
72 



cenRgc 




»Te is a slight bias in this procedure's e^vidanced by the higher 
percenflge of females classified as 3ex-t3rpical thpn ma^as so .claas'ified 
(72% and l^Z, respectively). This bias is, at least in part, due to the 
greater number of females in the sample and thajfefore t|ieir over-repreaenta 




tion in the regression analysis. 



1 



) 



* ' * ^ * ' , ' ^ • ■ * - ■ " 

Earlier it was^jtoted that there ia a' sigulf iqant relationship 

between a^tudenfg actual sex and thejtntejest field that tie/sh^'"pref era 

to work iT^ Largest sex diJf ererffces, in the exp(Bcted ^IrecJtlon, were 

noted for the,-ScientAf ic Ind Personal ^Jontact fields . Ulsiw the question 

arises as, to whether Intetest field differences can be further explained 

in terjns of, ^^x-relate<^^-.values# . < . 

^ Table 5 gfyes distril>utiQns of interest* field preferences for m^TLes 

and f eanales- classified as ":sex-*typical or --^^Ical using the values 

classification procedure des<cribe4 above* ^ 

\ ' ' ^ ^ . ' ■ • , . ' ' 

"Partitioned chl-squares' were computed oft the frequencies in, these • 

Tables 5 and 6 are summarized below* ' ""-^^s. 

Students sex and their interest field preferences •rlW^^t^^^ 5>8how8, 
however, is 'that this relationship is largely due-^^^%|^^;'-'»6|t'^ty^lcal 
grqups (MT & Ft). A relationship generally no te4j|jfc the interest 
field preferences and sex for sax-typical atud&nts often does not^hold 
for sex-atypical students. Thus»,the o>^er-all difference in intereist ' 
preferences is significant at the •001 level between typical males and 
typical females ♦ -The differences between MA^and FA and between MA and 
FT, however, are not significant. . ' ^ 

(2)' Typicality is related to the over-all distribution of interest 
field preferences for males but. not for females. 



Distinctions in typicality atfe moat useful'when focua is on 
selected intareat field prefarences on which the aexea tend to be moat 
sharply differentiated.. For the two groups of male students, i.e.. MT & 
MA, we find differences that parallel those noted between males and . ^ 
females. That is, the largest differences between typical and atypical * 
niales in Table 5 are Evidenced in' their preferences for the Sci;antif ic,' ' 
Personal Contact, and- Aesthetic fields, with typical malea preferring the 
Scientific field (33% vs. 17%) akd atypical, males preferring the Personal 
Contact field (31% vs. 15%) and the Aesthetic fieid( 15% vs, 6%). similar 
differences are found feetw^en. typical and^tj^lcal females, with a lai^ger- 
proportion of atypical feiiales preferrl4 the Scientific fle& (ig% vs. 
11%) and a larger proportibn of typical females preferring the Personal 

Contact field (38% vs. 27%). ' • 

■ . ■ . ? .• , ■ t • . 

* . ■ ■ * . • . 

■ • . " . ■ . ■ . Table S- ' ■ ■■ J ■- ■ - ■ 

Preferred Interest Fields for Sex-Typical and -Atypical Groups 
- ' ■ Formed Using Values 



(IJumbers in Parentheses are P^rcei^ts of Columns) 







MA . 

« 




FT V 


Scientific 


34(32.7) 


12(16.7) 


14(19.2) 


21(11.4) 


Technological 


■ 10(9.6) 


9(12.5) 




9(4.9) 


Administrative 


24(23.1) 


10(1'3.9) 


'13(17.8) 


27(14.7) 


Personal Cpcrtact 


16(15.4) 


^2(30.6)'^ 


20(27.4) 


. 69(37.5) 


Verbal 


* 14ei3.5) 


8(11.1) 


15(20.6) 


34(18.5) 


Aesthetic 


i6(5.7) 


11.(15.2) 


9(12.3) 


24(13.0). 



• \ 



Partition 

Maie/remale 
Typical/Atypical 

MT/MA 
FT/FA 
MA/FT 
MT'/FA 

m/Ti- 

MA/FA\. ■ •■ ■ 



ormatlon^Seeklng 



. Table 6 
Partitioned Chi~Sau« rea From Table 5 
\ Chl~SQuare (df"5) 



Sl^nlfance Level 



\ 




V 



25.7 
U4 
15. X) 
•6.3 
8.6 
13.0 
36- (\ 
7.4^ 



0 

\ 



.001 
n.s. 

. 'Ol 
n.8« 

n.s* 
i." .05 
.001 
n.s* 



In the SIGl subsystM called ^A^^. sfudenti my select qoestlenfl 
from a Use of 28 «d ...t answer, 'to' SheserWlons about occupatlona of 
interest to the- ttesa qaesttone. as 'ihowAln Figure 4. are grouped 
Into six categories. . - • '\ ^ • 



DEFINITION AND. DESCRIPTIOI*' 

(1) Definition of occupation? 

(2) Description of work, activities? 

(3) . Level of skill ih interacting 

with data» people, things? 

(4) Where to gat more information? , 



PERSOnA: SATISFACTIQNS 

(14) Help othatf^: thances to help? 

(15) Leadership :v. -Chances to lead? 

(16) Interest Fl%d; Which field? 

(17) , Prestige lavk.?. 
(lff>* Special problems? 



* EDUCATION TIlAiNING, - OTHER REQUIREMENTS CONDITIONS Ot ''WORK 

• ^ O) Sri; ^ry: Vacation required? (19) f^y^^c^; fj^^r'':?: 

(6) Specific occupational training? 
• (7) Exampl^ of coile^,$ courses? 
' (8) Personal jqualifications?- 
(9) Other ee^uirements? 



(20) . Leisure.:' '{lOiirs, vacation? 

(21) Indepehde^ii^e on the job? 

(22) Variety? ' ■ 
(2^ Fringe bene-fits? 



INCOME (National figures)- 
(10) Beginning salary? 
(11> Avera-ge income? ' (Shows the mid- 
point of salaries nationwide) 
(12) Top salary possibilities? 
. (13) How salaries v^ry? 



OPPORTUNITIES -AND OUTLOOK 

(24) National employment outlook? 

(25) Where are the jobs (U.S-)? 

(26) Security in the occupation? 
'(27) Advancement? 

(28) How many women? 



Figurfe 4. Questions the.. a tudent can- ask in Connare. 



Table 7 shows che mean *nuiQBer of questions in each of the six categories 
asked by males, and females classified as sex-typical or -"atypical on the 

^ * 4 

basis of values* The moSt popular categories df questiorfis asked » by all 
groups » are Definition and i)escription; Education^ Training and Other* . 
Reciuirements ; and Opportunities and Outlook* The least popular category ^ 
is Personal Satisfactions* It should not be inferred tl^t the relatively 
few questions asked by students about personal satisfactions reflects a 
lack of concern with these kinds of data* Bather » this behavior is 
probably £| result of having already covered much of this category in a 
preceding Subsystem of SIGI called LOCATE* In LOCATE, students select 
values for retrieving occupations and specify a minimum return they would ' 
like on each value* Thus, as they inspect the occupations retrieved for 
^them in LOCATE, they leatn much about the personal satisfactions t?he 
occupations offer. It* is likely that* they carry, this informatioti into 

COMPARE and therefore * ask fewer additional questions of this nature* 

^^■*\ * 

Although the tank ordering of the wlthi^-^l^^* means in TabXe 7 mre 
quite similar, there are significant dif f erences. bel'tir^en Che groups* 
fwo-^ay ANOVAs (sex by typicality) , run separately for each category of 
questions, showed significant sex differences for three of th$ six 
cate^orxes-»inQOtte, Conditions of Work, and Opportunities ai^d Outlook* 
Having learned previously that males asked more questrions about occupations, 
weTcan now expand that finding to include areas of information-seeking: 
(1) Males, more than fexoales, ask questions about Income, Conditions of 
Work, and Opportunities and Outlook; (2> no sex difference is noted in 
the number of questions asked about Definitions and Descriptions; 
Education, Training and Other Requirements; and Personal Satisfaction^* 



» Table 7 



Mean Niunber of. Questions. Asked in 6 Categories Used in COMPAR? 
(Sex-TypicAl Groups Formed Using Values) 



Catagory of Questions . 
in COMPARE 


• 


^ Group Means 


FT 


Definition ^nd Description 

'V 


4.1 


4.4 


4.2 


3.8 


< • 

Education » Trainings $r 




* 


f 




Other Requirement^ 


4.0 


-4.6 


4.3 


3.7, 


Income 


.. 3.0 


* 3.6 • 


2.5 


2.5 


Personal Satisfactions 


1.5 


1.2 , 


li5 


1.4 


Conditions of Work ^ 


2.8 


3.2 


3.1 


2.5 


Opportunities & Outlook 




3.7 


3.1 


'3.2 , 



^ Value Profiles for Occupations Selected in FLAMING 

» ■ . 

A ques^tion of some importance is whether the occupations students 
pl^^i^for are consistent with their occupational valines and whether the 
degree of consis;:e^cy varies With sex and/or typicality. To provide the 
data necessary to examine this issue ,^ mean^alue ratings of c^cupations 
selected by students |n PLANNING were computed. Comparisons were then 
made between these means and the value prof iles^ of students. The ratings 
of occupations coine directly from SIGI. Every occupation in SI6X is 
rated on ten values dimensions.; High Income ^ Prestige Independence^ 
Helping Others t Security Variety, Leadership, Interest. Field, Leisure, 
and Early Entry* A rating^ indicates the opportunity an occupation 
provides for.^the kind of satisfaction represented by each value* Ratings 
were made on a scale from I to 5 for **Income** and 1 to 4 for all other' 
values. (MeAod of rating is described, and precise scale demarcations 
are defined and illustrated in Pears & Weber, 1976, 1978.) 



Table 8 shows the mean rating on each value of occupations aelected 

' / 

. in PIlANNINGijy male and female students ^classified as sex-typical and 
sex-a topical** on the basis of values. (The value "Interest" is omitte<f 
since its categories are not ordered • It was discussed above in the 
j^ . section hfeaded, "Interest Field Choices for Sex-ljypical G|roups*") 

Results of an F test run'^ on the group means are indicated by asterisks. 

• In coiapar^.ng the nine value ratings within each groups the Income mean 

• should be considered id ,fotfr-f if ths *its size to put it on the aaine scale' 

as the other ratings* 

— . ^ . — ■ '■ — — — — ' ■ — — '^'"^ — • - — 

It is useful here to introduce someMStatistics which describe the 
pool of occupations from which these selections were drawn. Tables 9a 
and 9b give the means » standard deviations » and intercorrelations among, 
the values ratings for the entire pool of 155 occupations that were then 
In SIGI^ These statistics are presented here mainly as a background 
against which the group profile can be interpreted. Obviously, it would 
be difficult to draw conclusions from the rank orders of mean values down 
the columns of Table 8' without taking some^accDunt of the effects of^the 

• means presented in Table 9. ^ Thus, we may note in Table 8 that the males 
and the atypical fen^ales plan for occupations that have highest ratings 

on Variety, Income,. Prestige, and Independence and lowest ratings on * 

^ . * * ■ ** 

Early Entry/ Leisurd,, and Helping Others. With the exception of Early ^ 
Entry, this rank opder afiems consistent with the Aase rate" in Tabid 9a. 
Typical females, however, plan for occupations with highest ratings on 
'Variety, Helping Others, and Early 'Entry; Leisure and Income (reacaled) 
^ave the lowest ratings. Occupations chosen i?l "planning by all four 



groups have higheat ratings on Variety, which is the otjly one of the 
above-mentioned yaitie <<ilinensiona that does riot show gignlf leant group 
differences. For each of the value dimdnsions which do exhibit significant 

... ^ ^ ■ . • 

group differences, it is the two typicatl groups (MT & FT) that have the ^ ■ - 

extrexae mean ratings*. The progression tends to run consistently in the 

otdferMT, PA, MA, FT. Thus, in this manifestation of CDM behavior , 

atypical, females tend to be, "closer"' to typical males tha^ to typical 

females. The two atypical groups match each other rather closely, and 

the two typical groups are th e farthest ap art \ 

< 1 ' • - " 

Row well do these ratings of occupations match with self-expressed 

value neei^a? ' As previously discussed » one of the procedures for classifying 

iWdepita into sex-typical and sex-atypical groups uses value weights 

aaiaigned to four values » namely Helping Others, Early Entry, Leadership, 

and Income* The first two values are associated with females and the 

last two with males-- The value weight profiles for these groups, presented 

in Table 10^ show the results of the classification proce4)xre« 

If, as we^ expect, sCudentd"* valitea are reflecjted in their occupational 

■ *■ ■ ■ • 

Qhoices, the mean values ratings of ^occupations chosen by each o^ the four 

***** y 

groups should show a pattern similar to the pattern of mean values weights 
of the respective groups* From 'fables 8 and 10, we can see that on phree 
of the four values dimensions used in classifying students tljere is a 
close correspondence between the patterns of values ratings and weights • 
specifically, we find that: > 
(1) The occupations 'planned for by typical males and atypical 
females pffar very significantly (p < .001) greater opportunities for 

<»''*^ 



i 



high income than do the occupations selected by typical females^ and 
atypical males* 

(2) Typical females, to a greater extent than other groups of 
students 'pl^n for occupations that offer an opportunity for Jtielping 
others; atypical males » when compared to typical males, can also be seen 
to pursue occupations ^ that are ox'iented toward helping ott^ers* In viev 
o£ the relatively high value weights assigned to this dimension^ by 
atypical males (it is the top ranked value along with Interest) ^ one * , 
mig^ ht exnect tha J >j?jniea£lens they select in Planning to have an even 
higher ranked group mean rafcing 'f or Helping Others* The statistics for / 

the entire pool of occupations show that this apparent anomaly is probably 

« 

an artifact of the *!base rata." Note in Table 9 that the occupations in 
SI6I have their lowest mean ratings for Helping Others* 

(3) Typical. females comprise the only group who plan for occupations* 
with a high mean rating for Early Entry. 

e (4> The mean v^lue ratings for Leadership show, little difference 
across groups. Why typical males aind atypical females fail to plan for 
occupations that have high opportunities for leadership » as their values 
weights would suggest » is not known. It may be noted that the mean 
rating for Leadership j.n Table 9 is nextUowest in rank to that for 
Helping Others. A further clue from interviews is that » in assessing the 
.importance of this occupational value^ many students consider a n^jj^rate 
amount rather thdn a great amount of opportunity for leadership as highly 
desirable. (The definition of Leadership includes "responsibility.") 
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(5) The value dlioenslon^ Prestige^ shows significant group differences 
in mean ratings even* though the group differences In mean value weights 

are not • significant • this phenomenon may be a result of the Intercorrela- 
tlon of Prestige with Early Entry, Independei^ca, and Income (Table 9b )• 
Prestige has a high negative correlation with Early. Entry (-•79) and also 
quite high positive correlations with Independence\and Income ♦ 

(6) In addition to Leadership,* the mean values ratings for Varfety 
and Security also fail to show diffetenees in gtoup means* In part, 
frhAAtfi p^ean v^lue ratings are consl^tentVlth the values weights > From 
Table 9 we see that tha mean values weights for all f6ur groups do not 
show ^siCgnlf leant differences on either of these dimensions* \<hat is 
surprising, however, is the comsistent difference noted for all the 
groups between the rank order of the mean weights' ahd ratings for Security. 
All groups assign Security a high weight, while the occupations that they 
plan for Ijave ratings for this dimension that have a* rank order of 5 or 

6« Thia situation doas^ot appear to be an outgrowth of* the interdepen- 
' dence of the ratings -themselves* but again nay reflect the "base rate" 
(security ranks 5th in Table 9a). In general, the ratings for Security 
are independent of the ratings for the other diensions* The one notable 
exception la for Helping Others, which has a moderate correlation wltii 
Security (.45) ♦ Leisure, on the other hand, which does not show a 
significant sex difference for value weights', does have a son^ewhat higher 
mean rating for the occupations planned for by -typical females than 
ddes^for the other groups. 



Table 8 



Maan Value Ratings o£ Occupatlotu; Plaxmed for 
by Sex-Typlcai Groups 



MT FA . 'MA 



*** Incoae 4'.2 , « 4.0 . 3.6 

♦** Prestige . 3.2 ; 3*0 2.9 



*** ladependlice 3.0 . 3.0 - 2.9 



*** Helping ■~~Trr " ——grS"™ --^-tr^ 

Security 2.6 * . 2.6 • , 2.6 

Variety 3.2 3.3 ' 3.2 

• \ ■ 

Leadership 2.6 2.7 \ 2.7 

*** Leisure . .2.0 <■ 2.2 , 2.2 

*** Early Entry 2.2 , 2.2. . • 2.3 



^ Sex -Typical groups formed using values. 
*** o < .001 
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Table 9 



Sumnary Statistics -fox Ratings of SIGI Occupations 
(a) Means and Standard Deviations 



.Rated Value . 

Income ^ 

^Prestige 
Independence 
Helping Others 
Security \ 

' Variety 
Leadership 



Early Entry 



Mean 

3.35 
2.5j3 
2.63 
2.19 
2.53 
2.95 
2.29 



2.80 



S.D. 

1.11 . 

.97 
.90 
1.19 

1.02, 
. .69 
r.02 

1.10 



(b) Intercorrelations 



(1) 


Income 


1.00 












(2) 


Prestige 


.56 


■ 1.00 










(3) 


Independence 


. .68 


.*61 


1.00 








(4) 


'Helping Others 


-.22 


.10 


.10 


1.00 






(5) 


Security 


-.09 


■ '.14 


.08 


.45 


1.00 




(6) 


Variety 




■ ^ • 4.3 


.63 


.42 


.09 


, 1.00 


(7) 


Leadership 


.30 


.47 


.54 


.62 


.28 


• . 65 


(8) 


Leisure 


-.26 


-.06 


-.19 


.24 


.12 


.06 


(9) 


Early Entry 


-.58 


-.79 


-.67 


-.27 


-.28 


-.47 



1.00 
.06 
-.53# 



1.00 
-.02 

6 



1.00 
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Table 10 



Value Weight Profiles for Sex-Typical Groups 



Mean Value Weights 



-MX- 



***Incoina 

Prestige 
** Independence 
***Helping 

Security 

Variety 
^★★Leadership 
. * Interest 

Leisure 
***Early Entry 



6.2 
5.0 
5.7 
3.8 
6.1 
5.6 
5.5 
S.6 
4.6 
2.6 



6:o 

5.0 

5.8v; 

4.3*, 

6.0 .■ 

5.8 

5.2 

6.1 

4.6. 

2.8, 



S.4 
4.7 
5.6 
5.9 
5.7 
5.5 
4.3 
5.9 
4.2 
4.1 



^5.1 
4.6 
5.-2 
6.3 
6.2 
5.5 
4.0 
^.3 
4.2 
4.5 



* > -<.05 
** ^ -COl 
*** p «<.001 



» 
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Predominant Sex Membership of Occupations Chosen by Sex-Typical and 
Atypical Gjoups - \ . 

It is of interest to note the, kinds qf occupations cho^aen by .the 

four groups that have been defined, and classified as sex-typical or 

-atypical* For purposes of this, section., "chosen^' is defined* as the 

> 

first occupation selected in Planning. 7^^^® of occupations" are 
represented .by a three-way classification according to predominant sex 
membership in each SIGI occupation* (Data in SIGX include percentage of 
women In each occupation*) More specif Icallyt occupations with 66% or 
more women were designated Predominantly/Female; 33Z or fewer women. 



Predominantly Male; between 33Z 4nd 66X women. Neutrals ^ ^ ^ 

According to-t^ese demarcation points, 601? of the 155 occupations in 
SIGI at the time of the study were found to be Predominantly Male (M) , 
22Z Predominantly Female (F), and 18% Neutral (N),^in terms of data then 
current. . / 

table 11 shows these percentages as the '^base^' for each of the three 
occupational classifications* As a rough Indicator of an expected 
distribution, this '^base" provides a context for reading^the frequency of 
choice of each kind of occupation (M, F, or N) by each of the four 
groups, when the groups are formed on the basis of vaiSies, as described - 
^previously* % 

i ^ 

It is clear ^from TabSe iUthat there are notable differences in £he 

* ■■ * ■ ■ 

kinds of occupations (classified by sex membership) chosen by the four 
groups (classified by values profiles)*- Thes& differences are in the 
direction that would be anticipated* For example, typical males overwhelm- 
ingly plan for occupatilons that are Predomlnaatly Male, 832 of them 



erIc, 
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makiag this cho±%» compared with a "base" 60X. |Rey te^d to ignore 



occupations * that Predominantly Female ( 6%),« Typical "iFemalea, on the 
other, hand, tend tb choose Predomiaantlx Female occupations~41Z. compared 

The ^choices of the ojther two groups^ ' atypical joales 
ard more closely matching the base • 1 
Sumaartzing Other major between-group difference, we find that (I) 
m tbr 



typical Mies plai 



laore M and fever N .occupations tban^atypicaX males 



do; (2) typical females plan for more occupations that ate^ F and fewer 



occupations that are M than do atypical females; (3) the distributions 
for Atypical tables and atypical females ar^n quite similar > with d^strl^ 



tions for each group ^hoving iroveAent away from the extreme position of 

4 t 

the "typical" countein>'^rt toward the "base" distribution; (4) the difference 
between the two f emale^^oups in choosing F occupations (41J'^18S-23Z) is 
greater than the diffeJ^nca between the two mala groups in clioosing M 
occupations (83Z - 65Z"^ 182) > (Bear in miqd that the base is Z2X for 
the F occupations and 6QI for the M occupations); and C3) females 
|With atypical values profiles exceed typical females Inj^tandency to 
jChoo^e-»M occupations by a rather wide margin (54% vs. 'SOJ). The- twp male 
groups do not .differ so lioticeably in choosing F occup^tjLons (fiOI|va. 



6Z), but atypical males are quite a |bit more likely th^^j typiciHtiales 



to choose N occupations (25% vs. 11%)* 



; * 



Table 11 



Kinds of Occupations Selected PLANNING 
. " by Four Groups Classified by Values ^ 

.1 * • • 

(lumbers in pa^rdntheses are per cents of coluisn totals) 



MX 

Predominantly , 

. Male 86 (83) 

(Ba^e-60X) 



Ptfedominantly 

Female 
(Ba8e-22Z) 

Neutral 
(Base-18X) 

Total 



6 (6.) 



12 (11) 
104 



Group 
FA MA 



AO (55) 



13 (18) 



73 



47 (65) 



7 (10) 



FT 



54 (30) 



Total 
227 (52) 



76 (41) 102 (24) 



20 (27) 18 (25) 54 (29) 104 (24) 



72 



184 



433 



\ 
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y . Suumary and Diacusslon 

For the sake q£ coherence » the folloifing discussion includes reference 

^ ■ ' * ■■ 

to a few findings of the study that > for, reasons of^^ace, were omitted 

from, this re!i>ort'. * r . ; 

■ ■ 1." ■ ' ^ • . . • ' - ■ 

' ',* . . » . " ■ ■ 

Inter^Groun ^Similarities and Overlap ' . ^ 

A* A major conclusion which. tolght be overlooked just because it i^ so 
oW^ous vatrants mentioji. first. Since this sjtudy focuses on sex differenced . 
it Vould be easy to lose sight of the many similariti es between groups 1?^ ^ 
CDH,^ reflected in a large, nunber of the findings* - The main point of 

■ > • .■ •, ■■ •> ■ - r ■•, ■■■■ ■ ■ 

thesa^ findings is to justify "a^x-bllnd" guidance* Notwithstanding • 

signif^^cant ^ex differences that were foynd, students from every 9g6*-sex 

^ ; -^z > ^ ' ■ \ ■' • ' ' \ 

group found the structure and proces^s of CDM embodieid in SIGI quite 

relevant^ and congenial;. Their Int'^raqtJLons with varlbus subsystems were ^ 
ijot ^strikingly distinctive*. Bpth aexe3 showed similar cot^^latenciles . _ 

between inte^resta and occupations chosen; tended *to select occupations of 

»■■*.■ ' ^ 

equal desirability^ probability » and utility; and the profile of mean 
values weights for each sex (excluding the weights for Work in Major 
Field^ o€ Interest) wduld ^f^ntify the same lists of ten "most desirable"^ 
and ten ^"least desirable^* occupations* Thus» there is no- apparent 
justification for routing males and femalea to distinctive guidance 

*'tre^t^ents^* on the basis of ^ex* 

• / / . ^ ' ' % 

CDM Is a- highly ^indlvlduallstl^enterprlse, and- Individual differences 

are ubiquitous • But these variations are* often independent of group 

membership* Ev^n When slgAlf leant differences are found between groups » 

/ ■ r- 



there is always consldera|^le overldp. Thus, college students of different 
ages and sex are act making career decisions in grossly different ways. 
Some members of each age-sex group resemble members of other groups 

in the CDM process. , ' 

In ^<Jme instances, similarities may "be attributed to devel^toent of 
understandings* and competencies that generally resvilt from use SIGI. 
Far example, the consistent increase in frequency of high scores on 
indexes of desirability and utility for occupations chosen is clearly a 
function, of systematic consideration of* desirabilities, probabilities, 
audi decision rules associ^ed with k ae^ of occupations* The exercise 
that intervenes between the first and second score in each. instance has ? 

had a leavening 'effect. All students have bi^en helped to discover the 

* 

extent ^to which each occupation provides the configuration of rewards and 
satisfactions that best fit their individual profile pf values and 
h^ve learned to baj-ance rewards and risks. Consequently » there is a 
notable gain in the number of "ceiling" scores for all students regardless 
of age or. sex. (Obviously, large numbers of scores at the ""ceiling" of a 
Scale tend* to constrain findings of differences between groups.) 

Effects of Initial Status . . ' 

\ As would be expe^t^d, covari^te effects were sometimes, found in the 

absence of age or sex effect)^, . this simply me^ns that in certain respects 

' Initial status vis-a-vis CDM may affect CDM behaviors Regardless of age • 



or sex* ^ For example, students who regarded themselves as poorly informed 
about octupations whety they entered the interaction with S^GI engaged in 
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more iaformatloa-sedklng activity than students who felt well informed* 
Those who did not initially know how to predict grades asked more questions 
about prediction than those who did» and those who were at the outset 
uncertain of plans explored ^lr^grQater nulnber and variety of occupations 
in' Planning » By the same token, the students who were relatively confident 
of their ability to predict grades were more likely to choose in STRATEGY 
the occupation with the most favorable chances for entry* ^y>j^se \dio felt 
that they knew their values well wefe-^saere l^fe^ly to select ^ their 
initial choice in STRATEGY the occupation with ^he highest utility* 
This effect did not carry over tq the final choice because of the "ceiling" 
effect mentipned above (about two^-thirds of all students^cored at the 
"ceiling" on the final "utility" index)* This ceiling phenomenon, as 
pdinted out above, is attributable to the treatmei^t, and tends^ to wash 
out effects of initial status* " ^. 

Sex Dif f erenhes ^ - . 

Having previously emphasized inter-^group similarities, ve can now 
turn, without fear of being misunderstood, to the sek differences that 
did appear* Straightforward comparisons between the sexes seem to 
confirm jpany 'prevalent stereotypes oi^sex roles and behaviors* 

In general, males were more active and positive than femt^les in 
their CDM behaviors** They tended. to give higher weights to values, 
engaged in mo^re occupational information-seeking, asked for more predic* ' 
tlons; evaluated more occupations in STRATEGY, and sdmetimes appeared, to 
act more logically in respect to their initial status* 



The inaln di££ei^ences between sejces in the values domala^-^emphaslzlng 
higher weights on Leadership and Income foroales and on Helping 'Others 
and Early Entry for females — are consistent with the stereotjrpe of the 
striving male and^ the nurtiirant ^feasaie* 

Interest preferences were also in accord with longstanding cultural 
expectations: the Scientific field was the one mostr frequently chosen by 
males » and the Personal Contact field by fetiiales. Technological and 
Administrative fields were also more popular among males* than among 

♦ 

females, and the Verbal and Aesthetic fields were preferred more often by 
females than by males • Adherence to the stereotype extended beyond « 
expressions o£ preference and into behavior: Although a high proportion 

< . ■ * 

of all ' students tended to choose occupations in PLANNING and in STRATEGY » 
that were consistent with their interest field preferences * females who \ 
4>ref erred th^ Personal Contact field were more likely th^n females 

preferred the Scientific field to ch'oose an" occupation in STRATEGY 
*tlifat was consistent with their interest field preference.^ 

It is not surprising to see these corroborations and supplementations 
of pre;vious findings of sex differences* Again > however, we must not 
fail to call attention to the preponderance of simllaritfes found between 
the sexes in CDM variables* Given the considerable degree of overlap, we 
sought to clarify the similarities ai^the differentiations by further 
classification of each sex into two groups. 

Sex-Typical and Sex-Atypical Groups ' , 

Wd reasoned that if sex stereotypes are iij the process of breaking 
down, clearly the change would not affect all membets of each sex equally 
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and slmuXtaneously^ Some males and some fetoales would respond .rather 

quickly to the new influences > others more slowly, and still others not • | 

at all. The question then was one o£ choosing vax^iables for classification 

of l^b-groups t9 be compared successively on other variables* Having 

often emphasized th«y primacy of the values domain in CDM» our preference 

was to try sorting first on values # Since an empirical test proved this 

to be more efficient and* more valid than use of '^activity" variables, we 

followed the proce4ure of regressing sex on values, as described; to 

identify those members o^ each sesc whose values we called, for lack of 

better word'ii, "typical** or "atypical** of their sex* These siib-groups 

baaed on a compositjejpf four values dimensions provide a key to sex 

differences and similarities on a substantial array of o€her vaifiablea* 

The two "typical" groups turn out to account for many of the sex 
* • 

differences found, and differences between the •-•typical" and ••atypical" 

-* . . ' 

sub-groups within ^ach sex often parallel thos,e between the sexes* For 

- 

example, aes^Hperences in choice of Interest field are largely attri'but- 
able to differences between "typical" males (KT^ and "typical" females 
(FT). .There are no significant differences in interest preferences 
between the "atypical" groups- (MA and FA) or between MA and FT. Focus on 
the interest fields that^ most sharply differentiate the sexes—Scientific, 
Personal Cofntact, and Aesthetic — shows parallel differences between the 
"typical" and "atypical" niale\^;^roups, with MT preferring the Scientific 
fi^ld and MA tha Paraonal Contact and Aesthetic fiel'da. There le- 
an analogous differentiation between "typical" and "atypical" females,. 

V 

with more PA preferring thfe Scientific field and more FT preferring the 
Personal Contact field* 



Classification of. sei^-t3rpical and -atypical groups on the basis of 
values is enlightening not only in respect to preferences for interests 
but also in respect to further actions in CDM, such as the chsr^teristics 
o£ occupations chosen in PLANNING. Uhen mean ratings (^elusive o£ 
Interest F^eld) are computed for those occupations selecteil in PLANNING 
by tnetoibera of each of, the four groups » highly significant differences^ are 
fpund on Income » Prestige > Independence ^ Helping Others^ Leisure, and^ 
Early Entry.. The two "-typical** groups (MT and FT) choose occupations * 
^ith the extreme mean ratings on these six values dimensions, and the 

r 

progression tends to run MT, FA» MA, FT, with the two "atypical" groupa 
closer to MT than to FT. Thus, we see an interlocking or altert^ation of 
sex groups, with /'atypical" females positioned between "typical" and 
"atypical" males, -and "atypical" males between "typical" and "atypical" 
females. 

" ' -t . 

Inr short* the sub-classification of each sajc by "typicality" is not 

merely academic. All four groups act consistently with their yalues in 
an important adpect of CDM'*«the choice of occupations to plan for. Sex - 
per se does not appear to be a ma^jor barrier to selecting occupations 
that will be instrtUaental in providing the satisfactions and rewards that 
are deemed important by each group. Thus, "atypical" females, like 
"typical" males, engage in planning for occupations that offer goocJ j 
opportunities for high income, prestige, and independence. While "typical 
females lead all other groups in planning for occupations that offer good 
opportunities to help others, such occupations are as popular with'^lA as 
with FA. > ' %> 



♦ * 

Having dstablished that groupings based on values » rather than ^ex 

alone, provide finer differentiations on Interest preferences and on 

selection of occupations according to ^lnstrumentallty> we next looked at 

occupational choices classified on a highly objective^ external criterion 

of predoisdnant sex meisbershlp*. AgalnV th^ kinds of occupations chosen by 

the four groupsf are consistent with the characterization of each group'* 

^'Typlcal^* males overwhelmingly chofe occupations with predominantly male 

» ^ • 
'membership and rarely chose either of the other two categories* The ^ 

occupations with predominantly mal^ membership were also more popular 

with "atypical" females* The ^distributions for the two "atypical" groups 

are quite similar, each showing movement away from the "typical" group of 

the same sex and toward the "base rate" distribution o^ occupations In 

SI6I with respect to sex membership* All but the KX group tended to 

choose occupations In the middle category (with'' a roughly balanced 

proper tlop of males and females) more frequently than the **base rate" 

« 

might .^suggest* The occupations with predominantly female membership were 
most popular only with the "typical" females* So here again we see the 

•a 

widest gap between the MT and FT groups » with the. FA and MA groups 
occupying the middle ground* 

- • 

^ Concltfdin;g Word 

All these findings of similarities and differences among groups are 
essentially liberating* They show there is a precedent for people of 
eltjier sex who want to escape from sex-role stereptypes and seek career 
, satisfactions in terms of their own values Ther^ is ample demonstration 
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^^^at people are not locked into sex roles but are capable of entertaining 

and acting on self concepts that reflect their own values* 

%e remaining qveat ion is^ granted the crucial importance of values 

that is confirmed in this study, are people equally free to develop value 

systems that are not sex-bound?. Certainly, we can' not ignore the statist! 

cially significant differences between means of value weights assigned by 

males and females on six of the ten values dimensions* 'But we have also 

noted the great degree of overlap between diatributiqns for the sexes and 

the high standard deviations on every dimension* We know very little 

about the ways in which values ^re introcept i^lj ^bxcept in general tanas* 

Clearly, an individual's values come from family, from^the culture at 

large, and frotEi specific envirpnments. But these aourcea may diminish in 

importance with maturation* • Th^iir impact in formative years can be 

acknowledged 9 but we can also recognize tha^ therq is considerable space' 

for conscious » intentional development and even change in values: one 

can "take thought^* about where one's values have come from and where they 

are taking ojae (Katz, 1963, p* 22) • This is consistent with the matura- 

tlonal trend in the attainment of autonomy* As people progress through 

various stages toward maturity , their behavior 

•••seems capable of variation up to the limits established by 
preceding stages* Thus> within whatever constraints are allowed by 
being a member of the humai^ species, having inherited a given set of 
genes, being brought up in a certain culture, and being subjected to 
selected arrays of reinforcements, most young men and women seem to 
want to become as independent as possible* They seem to want to use 
as much space as is left them for making their own decisions, for 
determining their (5wn behavior—even those who decide^ to become 
behaviorista* We have not yet progressed, if that is' the word, 
entirely **beyond freedom and dignity." 
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It is to this striving for individual freedom in decision- 
t^aking that our computer-based System of Interactive Guidance 
and Information (SIGI) addresses itself » specifically in" the 
area of career decision-making • But freedom* without competence 
may be frustrating* We have se't out to enhance the freedom of * 
the declsion-^maker [s] by helping [theml to'-increase [their] compe- 
tence in the process of making informed and rational decisions* ^ 
(Kata, 1974, pp* 44-45) • • ^ . ^ . 

The evidence in this study of age and sex diff erences^^>^in*the career 

decision-making process speaks stroi^igly to the effect that neither age 

nor sex is d necessary deterrent to realization of the ideals . of fjreedom 

and competence in GDM that we have attempted to implement in SIGI. . 
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